The Nation

been drawn chiefly from text-books of economics.
The alternative is a definite and detailed conception
of the kind of nation we desire to produce in twenty
or thirty years in all aspects of social life. A mere list
of evils to be amended or of "interests" to be promoted
will not be enough. A Government with any approach
to an understanding of the issues now at stake must
be able to "put over" a dominating conception of a
comprehensive programme of national recovery and
reconstruction. Above all, it must not yield to the
temptation of obscuring thought by emotional appeals
to the "nation" without having done the preliminary
work of explaining who precisely is meant by "the

nation."

The central purpose of such policy, the nation that
is to be, differs from the nation of the past in the
more equal sharing among all its members, by right
of each and not as a charity, of all the benefits of the
nation's work. This will be discussed more adequately
in the following chapters, where the question will be
not "For whose good?" but ecWhat sort of good should
public policy produce?" Here it is necessary only to
note that the common good of the whole nation in
the future is not anything so vague as "national
honour" or "national welfare," but a share in food
and clothing and leisure for all and a share also for all
in the work of producing such things. We lack the
enthusiasm for work in common, partly because the
purpose is not clearly or "concretely" imagined; but
partly also because we still depend upon an obsolete
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